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A WEBSTER-MIDDLETON PLAY: 
‘ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE.’ 


In a paper written for ‘N. & Q.’ some 
years ago* I endeavoured to show that 
“The Fair Maid of the Inn’ (one of the 
plays included in the Beaumont and Fletcher 
folio of 1647) was written by Massinger and 
Webster. This is not the only ‘“‘ Beaumont 
and Fletcher” play in which Webster’ 
had a hand. There are three others) 
that are partly his—‘ The Honest Man’s 
Fortune,’ ‘Thierry and Theodoret’ and 
‘Love’s Cure.’ The dramatists with whom 
he was associated were, in ‘The Honest 
Man’s Fortune’ Massinger, Fletcher and 
another (possibly Field); in ‘ Thierry and 
Theodoret ’’ Massinger and Fletcher; and 
in ‘Love’s Cure’ Massinger and Dekker. 
Webster’s hand is most obvious in the last- 
named play, especially in the final scene, 
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which should be compared with the last 
scene of ‘ The Devil’s Law Case.’ 

It is, however, not these plays but yet 
another in which I am convinced Webster 
had a share, that I propose now to discuss— 
the comedy ‘ Anything for a Quiet Life,’ 
published by Kirkman as Middleton’s in 
1662, thirty-five years after that dramatist’s 
death. 

That this play is partly Middleton’s there 
is no reason to doubt, but most of it is 
Webster’s. Webster’s is the main action 
of the play, which is concerned with two 
independent themes—Lady Cressingham’s 
device to cure her husband’s extravagance 
by temporarily divesting him of the owner- 
ship of his property, and the lawyer Knaves- 
by’s unsuccessful attempt to secure advance- 
ment at the cost of his wife’s honour. The 
chief characters, Sir Francis and Lady 
Cressingham, Lord Beaufort, Knavesby 
and his wife, are his. The subsidiary action 
involving George Cressingham, Franklin 
junior, Water-Camlet, his wife and his 
apprentices, and Sweetball, the barber- 
surgeon, is Middleton’s. Until the final 
scene is reached the shares of the two 
authors are quite distinct. Webster wrote 
(I think) practically the whole of Act I., 
Act IT., se. i., Act III., se. ii., and Act V., 
se. i, and collaborated with Webster in the 
final scene, V. ii. 

To me the evidence of Webster’s author- 
ship is conclusive. In the parts of the 
play that I attribute to him I find 
clear traces of his style and vocabulary 
as well as numerous passages bearing a 
close resemblance to passages in his acknow- 
ledged plays. And to put the matter be- 
yond doubt, this play—like ‘The Duchess 
of Malfy,’ ‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ ‘A 
Cure for a Cuckold’ and ‘The Fair Maid 
of the Inn’—contains borrowings both 
from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ and from Over- 
bury’s ‘Characters,’ or rather from the 
additions to these ‘Characters’ published - 
in 1615.* 

The more palpable marks of Webster’s 
hand are here noticed in the order in which 
they occur in the play. I have included 
connexions between this play and ‘The 
Fair Maid of the Inn,’ since they are not 
without interest in themselves and are 


* It seems probable that some of these addi- 
tional ‘ Characters’ were written by Webster him- 
self. On this subject see the papers by Baron 
Bourgeois and the present writer, 11S, x. 3, 233, 


* 11S. xii, 184, 155, 175, 196. 


and 1158, xi. 313, 335, 355, 374. 


= 
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of some (if slight) value as corroborative 
evidence of Webster’s authorship of both 
plays. References are to the pages of 
vol. iv. of Dyce’s edition of Middleton’s 
works, 

Act I., se. i. 

p. 419. Lord Beaufort reproves Sir Francis 
Cressingham for marrying again only a 
month after the death of his first wife, whom 
he describes as :— 

+ « « one that, to speak the truth, 

Had all those excellencies which our books 

Have only feign’d to make a complete wife 

Most exactly in her practice. 

In this vague reference to “ our books ” 
I suspect an allusion to Sir Thomas Over- 
bury’s poem ‘A Wife.’ Webster borrows a 
line from this poem* both in his preface to 
‘The Duchess of Malfy ’ and in ‘ The Devil’s' 
Law Case,’t and many a passage in his 
plays reveals his familiarity with the 
* Characters ’ published with it. 

p. 419. A sentiment from the ‘ Characters ’ 
will be found in the concluding lines of this 
very speech. Lord Beaufort warns his 
friend that he is likely to regret his marriage 
with the new Lady Cressingham, who is 
only 15 years of age and has been “ bred 
up i the Court,” adding :— 

+ + . you shall make too dear a proof of it 

I fear, that in the election of a wife 

As in a project of war, to err but once 

Is to be undone for ever. 


Of ‘ A Worthy Commander in the Warres ’ 
we read :— 
He understands in warre there is no mean to 


erre twice ; the first and least fault being sufficient 
to ruin an army. 


It is to be noted that other aphorisms 
from this character of ‘A Worthy Com- 
mander’ (one of the 1615 additions to 
Overbury’s ‘Characters’) reappear in 


Webster’s ‘ Devil’s Law Case’ and ‘ Monu- 


mental Column.’ 
p. 420. Speaking of Lady Cressingham, 
Lord Beaufort observes :— 
She was not made to wither and go out 
By painted fires that yield her no more heat 
Than to be lodg’d in some bleak banqueting 


house 

T’ the dead of winter. 

A similar allusion to ‘ painted fires” will 
be found in ‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ IV. ii. 
(Hazlitt’s ‘ Webster,’ vol. iii. 84) :— 

As void of true heat as are all painted fires. 


*“ Gentry is but a relique of time past.” 
Webster has slightly altered the phrasing. 

+ Act IL. se. i. (Hazlitt’s ‘ Webster,’ vol iii., 
p. 10). 


p- 420. Sir Francis Cressingham’s praise 
of his wife :— 

I confess she was bred at Court, 

But so retiredly, that, as still the best 

In some place is to be learnt there, so her life 

Did rectify itself more by the court-chapel 

Than by th’ office of the revels. 
recalls several passages in Webster’s works, 
and particularly Icilius’s description of 
Virginia in ‘Appius and Virginia,’ I. ii. 
(IIL. 135), as :— 

one whose mind 
ae more like a ceremonious chapel 
1 of sweet music, than a thronging presence, 
. + her port, 
Being simple virtue, beautifies the court. 
p. 420. Sir F. Cressingham continues :— 
. . » best of all virtues 

Are to be found at court; and where you meet 

With writings contrary to this known truth, 

They’re fram’d by men that never were so happy 

To be planted there to know it. 

That this was Webster’s opinion we may 
gather from a remark attiibuted to Romelio 
in ‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ IIT. iii. (IIT. 60) :— 

Indeed the court to well-composed nature 

Adds much to perfection. 

p. 421, The entry of Water-Camlet brings 
us to a patch of prose. Water-Camlet 
speaks of his wife making his collection of 
silkworms (then no doubt somewhat of a 
novelty) an excuse for introducing gallants 
into his house :— 

Lord Beaufort: ... how thrives your new 
plantation of silk-worms? those I saw last 
summer at your garden. 

W.-Cam.: They are removed, sir. 

L. Beau. : Whither ? 

W.-Cam.: This winter my wife has removed 
them home to a fair chamber, where divers 
courtiers use to come and see them, and my wife 
carries them up. 

This allusion will .be found again in 

Webster’s part of ‘The Fair Maid of the 
Inn,’ II. i. :-— 
- in England you have several adamants to 
draw in spurs and rapiers: one keeps silk-worms 
in a gallery; a milliner has choice of monkeys 
and paraquitos, &c. : 

p. 422, Water-Camlet twits Sir Francis 
Cressingham with his fantastic projects, 
amongst which he mentions :— 

Your devising new water-mills for recovery of 

drowned land. 
—a palpable reference to the scheme of the 
projector Meercraft in Jonson’s play, ‘ The 
Devil is an Ass.’ This play evidently made 
@ great impression upon Webster, for he 
twice borrows from it in ‘ The Devil’s Law 
Case.’* 


* See my note on ‘The Date of “The Devil’s 
Law Case,’”’’ 11S. vii. 106. 
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p. 424. Water-Camlet has married a 
shrew, who keeps a strict watch over all 
his actions :— 

She has a book, which I may truly nominate 

Her Black Book, for she remembers in it 

In short items, all my misdemeanours. 

We are here reminded of the Cardinal, 
Monticelso, in ‘The White Devil,’ IIT. iii. 
(II. 76), who also keeps a ‘‘ black book ” :— 

Francisco: It is reported you possess a book 

Wherein you have quoted, by intelligence, 

The names of all notorious offenders 

Lurking about the city. 

Monticelso : : Sir, I do; 

And some there are which call it my black book, 

Well may the title hold, &e. 

p. 426. Franklin junior tells Lord Beau- 
fort that he has been encouraged by the 
Duke @f Florence 

To do him some small service ’gainst the Turk. 
In the same speech also there is a 
reference to the trade with the East 
Indies. Both these allusions are continu- 
ally cropping up in Webster, especially 
allusions to service ‘“’gainst the Turk.” 
Thus in ‘The White Devil,’ IV. iv. (II. 99), 
Brachiano says to the disguised Francisco :— 

We have heard at full 

Your honourable service ’gainst the Turk. 
and in *‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ I. ii. (ITT. 20), 
Leonora says of Ercole :— 

. . his intents are aim’d 
For an expedition ’gainst the Turk. 
Ci. also ‘ W.D.,’ IV. iv. (IL. 103), ‘ D.L.C.,’ 
IV. ii. and V. vi. (III. 102, 121). 


p. 427, When Knavesby, the lawyer, 
enters, George Cressingham (Sir Francis’s 
son) asks what he is, and Franklin junior 
replies :— 

a very knave and rascal, 

That goes a-hunting with the penal statutes. 
Compare the description of ‘A Meere 
Pettyfogger’ (Overbury’s ‘ Characters,’ 
1615) :— 

-..in a long vacation his sport is to ‘goe 
a-fishing with the penal statutes. 

_ Knavesby, says Cressingham, is a “scurvy 
informer :— 
+. has more 

In him than is in five travelling lotteries. 

Webster again alludes to cozening by 
means of lotteries in ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold,’ 
TI. i. (IV. 45) :— 

But, when it came to the proof, my gentlemen 

Appear’d to me as promising and failing 

As cozening lotteries. 
and once more in ‘The Fair Maid of the 
Inn, II. i., where the reference is specifi- 
cally to travelling lotteries. Here the 


mountebank Forobosco, speaking to the 
Clown, observes that their cheating does 
not prosper as it used to do, and the Clown 
replies :— 

No sure, why in England we could cozen ’em 
as familiarly as if we had travell’d with a Brief 
or a Lottery. 

Franklin junior has been cast adrift by 
his patron Lord Beaufort and George 
Cressingham has fallen out with his father. 
Franklin asks George what is to become of 
them :— 

G. Cres: Faith. I’m resolved to set up my rest 
For the Low Countries. 

Frank. jun.: To serve there ? 

G. Cres: Yes, certain. 

Frank. jun.: There’s thin commons ; 

Besides, they’ve added one day more to the week 
Than was in the creation. 

The Pedant who appears in Webster’s 
part of ‘The Fair Maid of the Inn’ (IV. 
li.) makes the same resolution to settle in 
the Low Countries, and he wishes Foro- 
bosco (a professed magician) to add yet 
another day to the week there :— 

Pedant: ...tI mean 
To leave Italy and bury myself in those nether 


parts 
Of the Low Countries. 

Forobosco: What’s that, sir ? 

Pedant: Marry, I would fain make nine days 
to the week for the more ample benefit of the 
captain. 

In this Act there are four conspicuous 
instar.ces of the omission of the relative 
pronoun in the nominative. Such omis- 
sions are frequent in Webster’s plays. 


H. DuapatE Sykes. 
Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 


A JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND 
IN 1730. 


(See 12 S. ix. 161.) 


June 22d 1730 Appleby. 

At Glasgow I was taken so ill wth a violent cold 
catch’d upon Enterkin and sate up so late wth ye 
worthy honest antiquary, yt I never recover’d it 
all ye while I staid in Scotld: nor had I leisure or 
inclination to go on wth my acct till I got home 
where you find we now tho’ I have forty ways to 
go before Monday ye 28th wn I shall be to be 
spoke wth at my warehouse amongst my customers, 
haberdashing Nouns and Pronouns, till ye 4th of 
Decemr ; w2 please God I be well, and ye weather 
seasonable, I may perhaps wait upon my Frds at 
Queen’s and detail such particulars of my Scotch 
Expedition, as my memory may retain till yn, 
and wd be tedious to insert in a Lr. 

The Antiquary I spoke of, who shew’d us ye 
College in ye afternoon was Mr Symson, Professor 
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of Mathematicks, nephew of ye Heterodox Proft and Lead Hills from Drumlenric to Glasgow, 
of Divinity who still continues suspended ab| where w2 we came on ye 4th we found ye men 
officio. We his company till 3 the next; muffl’d up in their great coats or cloaks, and ye 
morning: and if Mr Hutchison (Passion and | women in their Plaids, weh last we found after- 
Idea Hutchison) had not been busy making ready | wards was no absolute sign of cold weather, 
for a trip to Dublin ys’ vacation we had been it being ye fashion_of ye Ldys to wear ym ye 
favoured wth his — also, and those two' Hottest Day in sumer. The Plaid gives ym a 
in ye esteem of ye Town, I found wd have been | mighty stilf reserv’d air, but take ’em out of their 
instar omnium in ye College in point of conversa-| Plaids (I have no waggish meaning) withn 
tion : tho’ ye rest of their Professors, by ye accts; Doors, at a Tea table or so, and they are as easy 
we had of ’em from other hands as well as fm ye and as free at ye first interview as if your ac-. 
two gentlemen nam’d are very clever men in quaintance were of 7 years standing. At Dum- 
their respective ways, but being not so much fries we saw some very pretty women, a few at 
Universallists, and having not seen so much of Glasgow, but whole Constellations of Beauty’s 
Mankind in various scenes and shapes as ye other at Edenburgh; and a Grubaean Astronomer 
two, are stiff and pendantick in Conversation. wd not scruple to fancy a range of bright eyes and 
We had but an hour's Conversation wth Mr Hut-| fine faces looking down {m ye Hight story in ye 
chison in a Bookseller's Shop. Upon ye Death of High Street or Parliament Close in an Evening, 
Mr Carmichael, Hutchison was invited over abt! bore a great resemblance to ye fix’d stars beyond 
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2 years agoe from Dublin to Glasgow to be Pro- 
fessor of Humanity. He’s going to publish a new 
correct Edition of Tully’s Offices, Paradoxes, Xc., 
without any maner of notes, for ye Benefit of his 
own Class, ye comon editions without notes being 
too faulty, and those wth notes or var. Lectns 
being too dear. Mr Hutchison was educated at 


Glasgow, went over from thence to Dublin where 
he had ye benefit of ye Coll. Library, but mar- | 


ried and was never a member of ye College, and 
is not in Orders. A Presbyterian he must be, or 
no Professor in Glasgow : but both he and Symson 
seem very moderate. 


our Community. And as Iam upon y3, let me take 
notice to you yt I wastold wth strong assurance 
yt if it were not for ye obstinacy of ye Episcopal 
ay Episcopacy and ye English Liturgy might 

e received and established in Scotland to- 
morrow. 
palians are all obstinate Nonjurors, that dis- 


qualifies °em from being Provosts or Magistrates | 


in Corporations or Towns and in short from 
having any share in ye Civil administration : 
whereas wd they but conform to ye prest Govermt 
they might be elected into those places of autho- 
rity, in weh wn they shd come to be back’d by 
their own party (wch is very numerous all Scot- 
land over) and join’d by ye more rational part 
of the Kirk (who I understand are well inelin’d 
to own it but dare not shew it at prest as matters 
stand) they wd be able to overbear all ye opposi- 
tion of ye Kirk’s mob, who wd find ymselves 
diserted by ye most considerable men amegst ym, 
yt wd be glad to become Patrons to Episcopacy 
and ye Liturgy w2 they were sure of numbers 
to stand by ym. 
having neither Title to bear an office nor to give a 
vote ye o: moAAo of Scotld being zealous for ye 
Kirk and ye Covenant, take care to choose none 
into any office of Trust but such as they are 
pretty well assur’d hate Bps, and admire long 
sermons and extempore prayer. "Tis a pitty 
a Brotherly Frdly address were not made to 
those Scotch Nonjurors to perswade ’em to 
lay aside their prejudices agst ye Govermt. Such 
an address I dare say wd be more welcome to 
ym from Oxford. 
But I grow tedious to you, and I’m tir’d my- 
self wth writing, for [ have not yet got quit of ye 
listlessness resulting from an ague yt ye Damn’d 
Scotch roads gave me in passing over Enterkin 


*Tis a pitty in truth there 
were not proper encouragemt for two such men in| 


But ye misfortune is y8; ye Episco- | 


But now ye Episcopal men | 


| ye 7th sphere. But view these faces and you 
| need view no more, for every female face beside 
| appears exceeding coarse and I thought o’ my 
conscience I never shd have seen such numbers 
| of ill-favoured women as ye generallity of those 
we saw in Scotld were: for their bare feet and 
their bare faces are a most unco sight: 
*tis weel yt a yt lays between is hid..—But I want. 
to finish my Tour. 
__ From Glasgow we travell’d eighteen miles to 
| Sterling, over a deal of coarse Moorish way re- 
sembling Orton Scar pretty much; but fateagues 
of yt stage were well recompens’d by good level 
roads and an extraordinary sweet Country all 
ye way down yé Forth from Sterling to Edinburgh. 
Sterling is a pretty town enough; I allow ye 
more to it because it resembles Appleby in its 
size and Situation: only ye Town is rather 
larger and ye ascent to ye castle somewt steeper ; 
but ye Forth quite out does Eden; ye Serpen- 
tine windings of it fm Sterling Bridge to Alloway 
have something so curious in ’em as art cd hardly 
mend: fm ye top of ye Castle we had a fair view 
ot all ye Circular and Triangular Peninsulas it 
makes in ye Compass weh is but 4 miles by land 
and (wd you believe it ?) is 4and twenty by water : 
from ye same Castle, turning Northward, we 
saw a black plain abt 4 miles over ye bridge, 
weh we were told was Sheritf moor: Dumblain 
lay on t’other side ye moor: we cd not see it: 
and had we gone to ye place we shd have seen 
nothing but a black heathy moor they told us. 
So we took horse for Fawkirk after we had taken 
a view of ye Castle wch is pretty strong, ye rock 
to yenorth, west and South on web it stands being 
very abrupt and abt 50 yards high and ye side 
next ye Town to ye East being secur’d by three 
walls. Ther’s but a small garrison of Invalids 
there now. In our way to Fawkirk we came 
over ye plain of Banockburn so fatal to yé 
English An. Dom. 1314 but had our minds re- 
freshed yt very evening wth ye sight of Fawkirk 
field, where ye English had made much havock 
of ye Scots sometime before. There are no 
| Tumuli of ye slain to be seen in either place 
‘at y8 distance of time, for both ye plains have 
severall times been plow’d up. And ye only 
monumt that’s left at Ban. is a round blew 
| stone abt a yard diameter, wth a hole in ye midst 
as in a millstone, weh you are directed to look 
, at as youride along ye highway : ’twas in y@ stone, 
| they tell you, that ye Ke of Scotld fix’d h's 
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standard. And in Fawkirk Church yard is to Spirit of Ostentation seems to be ye charac- 
be seen an Horizontal Monumt built over ye teristic of ye whole people: several instances 
grave to run in favour ot Scotld so far as to! might be given of it, but in pity to my reader 
impute ye loss of their 40,000 men and more, |I shall give but } a Dozen. ‘The first and best 
not to want of courage but to ye squabble yt | known is ye pompous appellation of Laird given 
happened abt ye comand in yt action: for|to any man tho’ so inconsiderably descended 
whilst Graham and Wallace and ye Steward of provided he have but an estate of 40 shilling 
Byte did each for ymselves set up for ye comand (40 pund Scots) a year he can call his own. The 
yt day Graham carried it agst ’em both, but next is their preposterous affectation of grandeur 
they were so ill natur’d as to carry off out of ye in their appearance: for tho’ we did not see 
Lines of Battle all yt depended on ym, and had _ ye servt riding on ye same horse wth his Master 
a cruel revenge on Graham by seeing him and (a sight I suppose, only to be seen in private 
all his men overpower’d by ye numbers of ye! roads betwixt a Laird’s Place and a great town) 
English, whilst they, instead of coming to his yt he might attend wth a Cloak wn his Master 
relief fm ye Hill above ye Town, took opportunity | made his publick appearance in a Town, yet we 
to slip off before ye Rout began. I may call ye met several wth Sword and Pistols before and a 
ihrough* three stories high for as ye inscription | Cranky Cloak-bag behind; and one fellow 
of ye 1st stone grew unlegible a 2nd was laid particularly wth a sword and Tye Wig coming 
over it and over yt a 3d web is very legible, ye | fm ye market wth a wallet under him and a 
Inscription being but lately renew’d. Had it Scotch Halter ty’d to ye ring of his saddle. A 
been Scots ’tw’d have been unintelligible 1 fancy further specimen of their vanity is their way of 
in 431 years time but it is Standard Roman, rating an estate: for enquiring ye value of 
consists of abt 6 or 8 long and stout verses and Sr Thomas Maxwell’s Estate a little South of 
amongst other comon things yt one wd expect Drumlanrig I was told it was abt 2 thousd a year, 
upon ye occasion he’s call’d a Vallae fidus Achates and wondering yt there was not a better house 
but without any hint of a reflection on Wallace upon it ask’d how far it extended; ye man I 
for deserting him: so whether ye tradition | ask’d off shew’d me ye extent of it pray yn says 
above mention’d be true or not I know not. | [ wt do you compute by ? by marks Sr co” he and 
Abt a mile before we came to Fawkirk we alighted | *twas wth some reluctance yt he own’d ye mark 
to take ye Diameter of Arther’s Oven as y® to be but 13d and } (their mark keeping ye same 
country people call it from ye resemblance it proportion to their 20 peny pund as ours does 
bears to an overgrown oven (but why Arther’s | to ye pound sterling). The High road is either 
Lcd not learn). ’Tis not a Pyramid, as Gordon | ye King’s Highway or ye Coach road, tho’ perhaps 
calls it, but in ye shape of a Cupola wth its base a coach has not been seen on it since he yt calls 
upon ye ground, and very much resembles wt it so can remember. Shd I impute ye great 
Architects call a Rotonda: it has but one door | Civility of ye People of all conditions to ye same 
and is open a top. Ye Diameter of ye Circle gpirit of ostentation and a desire of purchasing 
taken at ye base is abt 6 yards wthin ye Wall and | esteem you wd call me ungratefull; since yt 
ye Wall for abt 2 yards fm ye Base continues | civility yt prov’d so very usefull to us ought 
about a yard thick and grows thiner as ye Arch py us to be imputed to a better principle. But 
or Alcove is to be form’d; all ye stones are | I fancy their being conscious how low ye character 
through-stones (as our masons call ’em) smooth | of their Country is in ye esteem of ye rest of 
ashler and laid one upon another wthout any | Rurope, makes ym labour in ye minutest as well 
cement so nicely hewn yt you canot see thro’ ag most important instances to retrieve their 
betwixt ’em any where. It seem’d to be between | Characters. The very appearance my Apothe- 
7 and 8 yards high (perpendicular), no ornamt | cary made at Edinburgh was only less yn Dr. 
is supposed to have ever stood on ye Top: | Burton’s us’t to be in Oxford, and it was matter 
a Gentlem2 in ye neighbourhood has a strong of concern to me, w2 Gold run low, to find ye 
Iron gate (bars crossing at right angles) | man I sent for to consult abt an ounce of Bark 
just now in his possession, yé came off ye dress’d out in a genteel Tye-wig, a silk stocking 
Top of it and was laid over ye round hole:' wth a bold point, a clouded Kane, and a silver 
some have taken ys rotonda for a Temple of | puckle of ye neetest cut, and attended by a 
Terminus because *twas near Antonitis’s wall footman: but my concern lessen’d wn I found it 
but I think it should have stood nearer yn 1,000 was no more yn an Apothecary, who was no 
paces to ye wall, if not in ye wall itself, if twas T[icentiate attended by his Apprentice, who 
design’d for yt. And a Clergyman not far yndoubtedly learns more by hearing questions 
fm it, is for publishing a piece wherein he’ll prove | put and cases stated, yn ours do in Engld by 
it to be one of ye Druid’s Courts of Judicature heating of Mortars and making up rects behind 
however no Roman building: there being several | ye counter only. And Dr Congleton seem’d 
of ye same sort in ye Highlands, where ’tis | very well pleas’d to have ye price of his Bark 
evident ye Romans never came. 'and a Bolus wch came up to } a Crown, dubl’d 

Wt occurr’d after our leaving Falkirk I must fop pis waiting on me 3 times. 
defer till another opportunity, for my Lr swells | Thad not dwelt so long upon ys but for ye sake 
to such an immoderate size yt I must omit ye of bringing in ye case of ye apprentice, to give 
acct of Ld Hoptoun’s fine House and Gardens | ye Scots worthy praise for their method of Educa- 
betwixt Lithgow and Edingburgh, and of Eding- | tion in that particular : and I will take ye liberty 
burgh, and all we saw there, and shall draw towards | to say, wthout apprehension of affronting Oxford 
@ conclusion wth a remark on Scotch Vanity. Aor Cambridge, who need not be conscious to 
*emselves of any defect in theirs, yt I believe ye 

* Through, a flat tombstone. Vide Wright’s| method of education as to all their particulars 
‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ in ye College at Glasgow to be as just and as 
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rational as yt of ye Apothecary’s Prentice at 
Edinburgh and had they but a Foundation, 
Exhibitions or any such incouragement to invite 
young men to stay long enough wth ym they wd 
send ’em forth very compleat Scholars. You'll 
easily believe ye specimen I have given of my 
indefatigableness in scribbling yt I cd a long 
time dwell on ys subject, but I dare not proceed 
lest you shad think me so much byass’d in favour 
of Scotld and it’s University as to forget my 
affection for Engd and my own Alma Mater: 
but to convince you I have not, I fully intend to 
pay my Duty to her e’er long upon ye conditions 
above mention’d and to heighten my complimt 
shall wait upon her in ye winter till wch time I 
shall reserve ye remainder of my narrative and 
furnish out ye long winter evenings wth a hantle * 
of unco thengs ye like of whilk ye never heard 
on ava at Queen’s College in Oxford; for aw 
you were maist o you born wthin less yn a 
hundred meiles 0’ ye bonny bra’ Toun of Edin- 
burgh. 

P.S.—I have dwelt so much upon Intellectual 
Entertainments yt Passion o’ me I have run on, 
wn eating shd be thought on, and drinking too 
wthall: Linnen and Bedding where I lay and 


for my Horse ye Corn and Hay, His Litter and 
his Stall.* 

In truth I must needs — yt better Hay, Corn 
and Stabling is not met wth in Engld yn we met 
wth there. Our Beds and Linen very good. 
Scotch wine and brandy you'll not dispute: but 
their small Fi’penny as they call it, wceh is ye 
only malt drink they have in their publick houses, 
tasted abominably to our English Palates, so 
that we were fore’d to drink french wine (for 
there’s no port to be got) at [?] 20d 2s or 2 and 6 
pence a Bottle wth our victuals, and yt went deep 
in our Cash (£4 16 and odd did I spend in ye 
9 days I was in Scotld). As for their eatables 
they are very well dress’d, and wd they but put 
more salt in their Butter, everything wd be very 
palatable, cd we have perswaded ye maid, wn 
sed a it in, to have put on her stockings at 
east. 

I am your affect. Friend 
and humble servt 
Ri: YATEs, 


V. B. CrowTHER-BEYNoN, F.S.A. 


* The passage “eating . . . Stall” appears 
to be a verse; but whether original, a quotation, 


* Hantle, a handful. Vide ‘E.D.D.’ or a parody, I know not. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(See 12 S. vii. 485; ix. 85, 105, 143.) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt.) 


Garrard’s Hall Basing Lane .. 1732 ‘Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 393. 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
1784 Gomme’s G.M.I.., part xv., p. 270. 
— ‘N. &Q.’ Aug. 23, 1879, p. 253. 
Garrick’s Head Bow Street 1786 Annual Feast of the Society of 
rtists. 
Garter ae Behind Royal Exchange 1720 Daily Courant, Oct. 18. 
1739 London Daily Post, Nov. 16. 
Genoa Arms Hayes Court aie gis .. —  Rimbault’s ‘ Soho,’ p. 189. 
Gentleman and Fleet Street, near Temple Bar 1754 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Porter 
*George (‘‘ New Leather Lane, west side Holborn 1720 Daily Courant, Nov. 23. 
George Inn ’’) 1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
George (St. George Charing Cross 1723 Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 
and Dragon) 
George Upper End of Haymarket 1752 Humphreys’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 46. 
Garrards, p. 24. 
George Coleman Street, west side 1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
George Butcher Row .. as .. 1731  Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 181. 
George Whitechapel, south side; eastof 1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
St. Mary’s Church and north 
of Mulberry Gardens 
George Grub Street 1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
George (George and Aldersgate Street, east side .. 1720 Daily Courant, Sept. 26. F 
White Hart) 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London, 
p. 385. 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 


Daily Advertiser, Jan. 9. 
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George 


George 


George 
George 
George 


George 
George and Dragon 


German 
Giles’s 


Globe 
Globe 


Globe 


Globe 
Globe and Spectre . a 


Gloucestershire 


Glove 
Golden Anchor re 
Golden Boar’s Head 


Golden Griffin 


Golden Key 

Golden Lion 
Golden Lyon 
Golden Lyon 
Golden Lyon 


*Grave Maurice 
Great Holland 


Green’s 
Green Dragon 
Green Man .. 


Green Man .. 
Green Man .. 
Green Man .. 
Green Man 

Green Man .. 


Green Man .. 
Green Man .. 


Snow Hill 


Little Drury Lane 


Great Tower Hill 

Chancery Lane .. 

West Smithfield, between the 
Greyhound and White Swan 
Inns 

Church Lane, Kensington 

Tronmonger Lane 


St. James’s oe 
Pall Mall 


Bridges Street .. 
Queen Street, Cheapside 


Next to the Three Crowns in 
the Strand 

Borough 

Old Jewry 


Well Court, 
Cheapside 
Pall Mall .. ‘me 
Clare Street, Clare Market 
Gracechurch Street us 


Fulwood Rents, Holborn 


Cock Lane ‘ as 
High Street, Fulham .. 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street 
Gravel Lane, Southwark + 
St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell . 


Queen Street, 


Whitechapel Road 

“* Over against the Meuse Gate 
at Charing 

Portugal Street . 

Whitechapel 

Dark House Lane, Billingsgate | 


Blackman Street, Southwark .. 
Blackheath 

Harrow Road 

Dulwich 


Finchley Common . 
Well Walk, Hampstead 


1732 
1732 


1744 
1745 
1720 
1732 


1789 
1760 
1732 
1745 
1744 
1705 
1750 
1765 


1735 
1733 


Diary of Viscount Percival, i. 302, 
306, 378, 391, 427, 471. 

Parish Clerks’ ‘Remarks of 
p. 384, 

General Advertiser, April 10. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Daily Courant, Sept. 29. 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 392. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Public Ledger, April 1. 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p- 386. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

General Advertiser, April 9. 

‘London Topographical 
1907, iv. 92. 

‘Ancient Freemasonry,’ 


Record,’ 


Heiron’s 
1921. 
Simpson’s 
Masonry.’ 

The June 21. 

G. L. Tessier, M.D., to Sir Hans 
Sloane, Jan. 19. 

Addison’s Spectator, Nos. 402, 481. 

Timbs’s ‘ Clubs,’ p. 299. 

Resort of Frenchmen. 

Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 171. 

Applebee’s Weekly Journal, Dec. 31. 

‘London ‘Topographical Recori,’ 
1907, iv. 106. 

See Messrs. Coutts and Co.’s cheques. 


‘City Taverns and 


Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Daily Journal, Dec. 12. 

‘London ‘Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 92. 

Whitehall Evening Post, Mar. 10. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Reports of the House of Lords 
MSS., 1908, vol. iv. 

Larwood, p. 145. 

Thornbury, ii. 536. 

Levander, A. Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Thornbury, vi., 514. 

General Advertiser, Mar. 21. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey 

Parish Clerks’ of London,’ 
p. 391. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Timbs’s ‘ Clubs,’ p. 402. 

Daily Post, Dec. 29. 


Cyrus Jay’, s ‘ The Law,’ 1868, p. 159. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 390. 

Thornbury, vi. 

Larwood, p. 368. 

Thornbury, vi. 229. 

Sydney’s ‘ = Century,’ i. 186. 

Larwood, p. 368. 

Thornbury, 293. 

Larwood, 

Copy of ty “Roll of Manor of 
Hampstead. 

ce. 1850. 

Now ‘ The Wells ”’ Tavern. 
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Green Park.. Piccadilly. . ae Daily Advertiser, May 6. 
Grevhound .. Between West Smithfield and 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
Cow Lane p- 391. 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
Greyhound .. Southwark Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 391. 
Greyhound .. Dulwich os — Thornbury, vi. 296. 
Griffin cs -. Newgate Street 1723 Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 
Griffin Holborn .. 1744 London Daily Post, Feb. 10. 
Griffin = .. Half Moon Street, Piccadilly .. 1788 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Grigsby’s Throgmorton Street, south side, 1720 Daily Courant, Oct. 19. 
near the Royal Exchange .. 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 39. 
1744 London Daily Post, Feb. 4, Apr. 18. 
Grove House Tavern Camberwell ~ “he 1788 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Guildhall Punch King Street, Guildhall .. 1744 London Daily Post, Jan. 21, Feb. 4; 


House 


(To be continued.) 


‘London Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 90 


J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 


A BENEFICENT PRAYER Boox.—The fol- 
lowing information given in The Merning 
Post, Aug. 20, 1921, is new to me and may be 
equally fresh to other members of the goodly 
fellowship of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 


A Scottish family, the Hamiltons, possess a | 
Prayer Book, the use of which is considered to be 


the prelude to such good fortune and happiness 
that it has been used at nearly every Royal wed- 


After cheese comes nothing. 

Flatterers make cream cheese of chalk. 

Make good cheese if you make little. 

Hunger will break through stone walls, or any- 
| thing except Suffolk cheese. 
| Toasted cheese hath no master. 

Bread with eyes and cheese without eyes. : 
| As demure as if butter would not melt in his 
| mouth, And yet cheese will not choke him. 
| A windy year, an apple year; a rainy Easter, 


ding from that of George III. in 1761 to that of 4 cheese year. 


George V. in 1893. So great is its repute, indeed, 


that the book was taken to Petrograd by Dean | 


Stanley for the marriage of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh with the Grand Duchess Marie. 
St. 


QUOTATIONS ON CHEESE.—There are no 
doubt a number of maxims, proverbs, 
epigrams, &c., which refer to cheese, but are 
not generally known. The following are to 
be found in reference works, and a record of 
others with references will be of service :— 

Caseus est nequam quia concoquit omnia secum. 

Caseus est sanus quem dat avara manus. 

Ego de caseo loquor, tu de cret& respondes. 

Cheese and bread make the cheeks red. 

Cheese is gold in the morning, silver at noon and 
lead at night. 

Cheese from the ewe, milk from the goat, butter 
from the cow. 

They are no more like, than chalk is to cheese. 

As alyke to compare in taste chalk and cheese. 

Or thinke, that the moone is made of greene 
cheese. 

I had rather live 

With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far. 

Proud of her teeth and proud of her talk, . 

Proud of ‘‘ knowing cheese from chalk ” 

On a very slight inspection. 

Folks want their doctors mouldy, like their 
cheese. 

May give a mite to him who wants a cheese ! 

Who mite by mite would beg a cheese ! 

Like a man made after supper of a cheeseparing ! 

Cheese it is a peevish elf, 
It digests all things but itself. 


_ If you wid have a good cheese, and hay’n old 


You must turn’n seven times before he is old. 


The + sega asked how the cheese got 
| there, 

And warmly debated the matter ; 

| The Orthodox said it came from the air, 
And the Heretics said from the platter. 


Ten cooks (quoth he) in Wales one wedding sees: 
True, quoth the other, each man toasts his cheese. 


The way to make a Welshman thirst for bliss 
, And say his prayers daily on his knees, 
| Is to persuade him that most certain ’tis, 
‘The moon is made of nothing but green cheese ; 
_And he’ll desire of God no greater boon, 
| But place in heav’n to feed upon the moon. 


| He does not allow the cheese to be taken from 
his bread. 


R. HEDGER WALLACE. 


| “ ArcinG.”—This is probably the only 
word in English in which the ¢ is pronounced 
\askbeforean?. It is used by electricians to 
denote the forming of an arc by the electric 
current. In the case of the word “ zinking ” 
the difficulty of the c is got over by turning it 
into ak; but this expedient is objected to 
‘by some people in the case of “ arcing,” 
‘because “ arking’”’ may have something to 
‘do with the ark. Travelling by char-a-banc 
I have seen spelt—facetiously of course—as 
| “‘charabanging,” but char-d-banking ” 
| could be used seriously. L. L. K. 
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DovuBLE FLOWERS IN JAPAN.—To the list 
given at 12 8. vi. 310, allow me again to 
add the name of Deutzea scabra. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe Kii, Japan. 


SNUFF-BOX: RELIC OF THE VICTORY. — 
Amongst the regalia of a Lancashire con- 
vivial club formed in Preston in 1771, and 
existing for 70 years under the name of “ The 
Oyster and Parched Pea Club,” was a silver 
snuff-box in the lid of which was set a piece 
of oak, part of the quarter-deck of Nelson’s 
ship Victory. 

We know that this box was in regular use 
at the club, as we find that the Master of 
the Jewels was fined a bottle of port wine for 
omitting to refill the box with snuff. If there 
is anything more known of this relic I should 
be placed to hear of it. 

R. D. WuirrenBury-Kaye. 

Newchurch, Culcheth. 


‘A BOLD PEASANTRY, THEIR COUNTRY’S 
PRIDE.”—A burlesque by G. A. Sala, en- 
titled ‘Wat Tyler, M.P.,’ produced in 1869, 
contained a humorous election speech, de- 
livered by J. L. Toole in the character of 
Wat Tyler, in which these lings occurred :— 

Here’s what you shall see : 
Wealth, splendour, carriages and four, that’s what. 
The strongest ale a halfpenny a pot, 
Taxes abolished, grievances amended, 
And all the theatres’ free-lists ne’er suspended. 


Then a bold peasantry, their country’s pride 

Shall live on eggs and bacon neatly fried. 

The workhouse poor shall live on buttered crum- 
ets, 

san eat roast mutton to the sound of trumpets. 

The beggar smoke the best Bengal cheroots, 

And have another man to clean his boots. 

It may be of some interest to note that 
the line, “But a bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride,’’ occurs in Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘Polonius: A Collection of Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances,’ included in 
vol. i. of the Works of Fitzgerald. published 
in 1887 in New York and Boston by Hough- 
ton and Mifflin, and in London by Bernard 
Quaritch. I quote from p. 364 :— 

On a rock-side in one of Bewick’s vignettes we 
see inscribed what should never be erased from 
any Englishman’s heart :— 

“Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath may make them, asa breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 


_ When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


_ Is this coincidence, or did Sala “‘ lift ” the 
line from Bewick ? J. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
te affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


NAMING OF PuBLIC Rooms INNS.— 
Can, anyone say whether there was a custom 
at any time in England, in observance of 
which innkeepers called their public room 
or rooms by distinctive names? In ‘The 
Pickwick Papers,’ the host of the inn at 
Towcester, when he finds that the rain- 
drowned party will stop at his house, calls 
out to his servant :—*“ Lights in the Sun, 
John.”” H. MAXWELL PRIDEAUX. 

Oreston, Plymouth. 


Sm JaMEs HACKET was Lieutenant- 
Colonel in Dunbarton’s Regiment (Royal 
Regiment of Foot) in 1684. To what 
family did he belong? Is anything known 
of his history ? 

A James Hacket, jr., of Pitfirrin, is given 
in W. A. Shaw’s ‘ The Knights of England,’ 
vol. i., p. lxii., as having been knighted in 
June, 1633. Is this the same person ? 

J. H. 


““SwERD OF THE Hoops,” Calendar of 
Close Rolls, 5 Richard Il., May 22, 1382.— 
Richard Waldegrave states that on May 8 
he came to the house of Thomas Taillour 
* hostiler,”’? dwelling at the “‘Swerd of the 
Hoope”’ in Fletestrete. What is the mean- 
ing of this tavern sign ? J. H. 


BLACKSTONE: REFERENCE WANTED.—I 
shall be most grateful to any reader who 
can help me to find the passage in the 
writings of Blackstone, in which he states 
that, when a young man, he attended a 
number of churches in London, but was 
not able to distinguish the teaching in the 
sermons from that of Cicero or Mahomet. 
This statement is quoted by Ryle (‘ Chris- 
tian Leaders’), Balleine (‘ History of the 
Evangelical Party ’), and a number of writers, - 
but I have not been able to trace it. 

ALFRED LEEDES Hunt. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


LoraAINE.—Information is desired about 
the parentage of William Loraine, of the 
firm of Loraine and Broderick, shipwrights, 
of South Shields, who died in that place in 
1833, aged 92 years. A. G.B 
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WetsH.—Information is desired on the 
life of Louise Welsh, the daughter of John 
Welsh, Minister of Ayr, 1600-1605. She is 
mentioned in her mother’s will of 1625. 


*Mrxep Train.”—In Wilkie Collins’s 
novel ‘No Name’ the following sentence 
occurs in scene i. ch. 2, para. 6 :— 

I'll give your mother written warning and go back 
to my friends by the mived train at twelve-forty. 

I should like to find out of what a 
“mixed” train in 1847 consisted. Does 
the word refer to one half goods, half passen- 
ger? Or did some trains consist of one 
class of carriage only, instead of three 
classes ? 


(Miss) W. D. Brat. 


EncuisH CHEESES.—In Thorold Rodgers’ 8 
‘History of Agriculture and Prices’ the 
following cheeses are noted :— 

Cream, selling at ls. each in 1686, 

Cheshire, valued in 1655 at 6d. per lb., 33d. 

in 1705 and 73d. in 1793. 

Cosley, Wilts, at 2}d. per lb. in 1761. 

Essex, at 24d. per Ib. in 1594, 

bes “gr nag at 24d. per Ib. in 1594 and 3d. per 

Ib. in 1714. 

Double canhdtie, at 6d. per lb. in 1774-76. 

Gruyére, at 10s. 103d.(? _ Ib. or stone) in 1791. 

Hall, at 23d. per lb. in 17 

Hants, at 2}d. per Ib. in 1761. 

Holland, at 4d. per Ib. in 1608. 

Morning’s Milk, at 23d. per lb. in 1636, 

New Milk, at bd. per Ib. in 1768, 

Old Milk, at 33d. per Ib. in 1774. 

Lansdown, at 24d. per lb. in 1761. 

Newbury, at 24d. per Ib. in 1707. 

Norfolk, at 23d. per lb. in 1712. 

Parmesan, at 12s. 9d. (? per Ib. or stone) in 1791. 

Suffolk, at 4d. per Ib. in 1655 

Stilton, at 1s. 2d. per Ib. in on 

Warwick, at 23d. per Ib. in 1709. 


Are there any references which will pro- 
vide further information as to the Cosley, 
Hall, Hants, Lansdown, Newbury, Nor- 
folk and Warwick varieties of cheese ? 

R. HEDGER WALLACE. 


VARIETIES OF ScoTcH CHEESE.—In the 
Preface to vol. i. of ‘ The Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland, 1264-1359,’ it is stated that :— 

The dairy was an object of attention in For- 
farshire, where much of the crown rents 
was paid in cheese. The demesne lands of For- 
far, Glammis, and Kingaltewyn together re- 
turned about 1,600 stone of cheese annually,— 
cheese generally selling at sixpence the stone, 
but the superior quality of the cheese of Cule 
insuring it a higher price. 

These Exchequer Rolls show that cheese 
rents were also obtained from Kilmarnock, 
Galloway, Brechin, Methven, Kinross, 


Kincardine, Tarbet and Crail, to name a 
few points. 

What was the kind of cheese made at 
these various places? What were their 
sizes and weights? Were they hard 
cheeses ? The entry in the Rolls is simply 
“ Caseo.’’ Curiously enough the first ap- 
pearance of ‘ Butiro” in the Rolls is in 
1384. 

It is stated that when in the summer of 
1263 the Scotch King and Queen spent 29 
weeks at the Castle of Forfar, sixty stone 
of cheese were consumed. These Scotch thir- 
teenth-century cheeses would not be similar 
to the only Scotch variety now known—the 
Dunlop—as according to a tombstone at 
Dunlop these sweet milk cheeses were first 
made in the time of Charles II. by Barbara 
Gilmour, who learnt how to make such 
cheeses in Ireland. 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


Hovst Betzts.—The ‘ Memoirs’ of the Due 
de Saint-Simon referring to the early life of 
Mme. de Maintenon (or Mme. Scarron as 
she then was) say :— 

She was completely at the beck and call of her 
hosts ; now to ask for fire-wood ; now if a meal 
were ready ...and so on, with a thousand 
little commissions which the use ye bells, a long time 
afterwards, differently disposed of. 

When were bells introduced into houses 
in England and in France? What form of 
mechanism was used to operate these early 
bells 2? Were bells at front doors introduced 
prior to or after the introduction of bells 
inside the house? Where can one obtain 
further information on this matter ? 

J. M. O. 


THE Swan’s Dyine Sone.—What is the 
origin of this belief, and what basis of fact . 
does it possess ? Erasmus, in his ‘ Adagia’ 
(1120), explains and disposes of it thus :— 

Cygnea Cantio. Id est, Cygnea Cantilena. Con- 
venit in eos, qui supremo vitae tempore facunde 
disserunt. Porro Cygnos instante morte mirandos 
quosdam cantus edere, tam omnium literis est 
celebratum, quam nulli vel compertum vel credi- 
tum. Dulcia defecta modulatur carmina lingua, 
Cantator Cygnus funeris ipse sui. 

J. B. McGovEry. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Carots.—I should be glad to know some- 
thing of this subject. What books would 
help me? I refer to carols, not to the 
sugary stuff we too often hear at Christmas, 

JOHN NEWTON. 

84, Southgate, Bury St. Edmunds. 


‘rampant standing upon a flowery mount. 
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Arms: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT.—On my | 


1813 and 1843. The author is said to have 


copy of Petra-Sancta’s ‘ Tesserae Gentilitiae’| been ‘ Alastor ’’—in that case, who was 


(Rome, 1638) is stamped the following coat :— 
Quarterly: 1 and 4, A plain cross charged | 
in the centre with a crescent; 2, France- | 
modern within an engrailed bordure quarter- | 
ing three roundels {a Medici coat?]; 3, 
Two pales. In pretence an inescutcheon 
charged with a lion rampant ensigned with 
across patriarchal. Supporters—Two lions 
The whole ensigned with the coronet of a 
Count of France or Italy. | 

Can anyone tell me whose arms these. 
are? The stamp appears to be of seven- 
teenth-century date. SteutH-Hounp. | 


“RoyaL East VOLUNTEERS.” 
What was this corps, and when was it 
raised ? An old house at Maidenhead | 
Thicket, known locally as ‘ Dick Turpin’s: 
Cottage,” was recently being renovated 
and in the interstices of the flooring were 
found, besides several pennies of George ITI., 
a brass button having embossed on, it a lion 
rampant and regardant, holding in the 
sinister paw a royal crown. The inscription, 
round it reads ‘“‘ Royal East India Vols,” 

Penry Lewis. 


A Token: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT.— 
There was found in repairing an old house at 
Maidenhead Thicket, known as “ Dick Tur- 
pin’s Cottage,” a copper token of oval shape, 
inscribed, ‘* 0. W. WARRANTED DEC. 1790 28.” 

Can any correspondent explain what 
these initials and words signify? The 
other side is blank. Penry Lewis. 


Atun: ”AXavyos.—In his review of Pro- 
fessor Mawer’s work on Northumbrian place- 
names (English Historical Review, April, 1921, 
p. 296), Dr. Henry Bradley remarked :— 

Ptolemy’s name for the Alne, “AdAauyvos, is 
etymologically obscure, but it is of some interest 
to know that it is, by phonetic law, the antecedent 
of the modern Welsh river-name Alun. 

It would be very interesting, in view of 
the number of times Alauna appears in 
Ravennas, if an authority on old Welsh 
phonology would give a few instances of 
modern Welsh w representing the sound 
that is indicated by Greek and Latin aw. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


‘REUBEN MANASSEH’: ALASTOR.”— 
Can anyone give me information about a 
tragedy entitled ‘ Reuben Manasseh,’ which 


* Alastor”? ? By whom and when was the 
tragedy published ? Is the original MS. 


still in existence ? Is it a five-act play ? 


E. E. R. 


Moneacut.—David Edie of Moneacht, or 
Moneaght, bore the following arms :—Argent, 
three cross-crosslets fitché gules; crest, a 
cross-crosslet and a skene saltireways, with 
the motto Crux mihi grata quies. See 
Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ i. 129 (Edin., 1816); 
also ‘An Ordinary of Scottish Arms,’ by 
Sir J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King at Arms 
(Edin. 1903). Where is Moneacht? The 
arms are now borne by Adam of Blair Adam. 


tT. 


BrELEIcH ABBEY.—The records of Bee- 


leigh Abbey are being assembled for publica- 


tion. I should be grateful for any informa- 
tion about the Abbey from original docu- 
ments, not yet recorded. Are the where- 
abouts of the antiphoners removed at the 
dissolution of the Monastery known ?. 
R. E. THomas. 
Beeleigh Abbey, Maldon,‘ Essex. 


Bromiey.—John Bromley * married 
Abigail , 1733/4, in Lancashire or a 
neighbouring county. Wife’s surname 
wanted. 

Possessing much information on the sub- 
ject of the Bromley family, 1 should be glad 
to correspond with others for mutual benefit. 

JOHN BROMLEY. 


30, Manchester Street, London, W.1. 


SruKeLEY.—Information is requested con- 
cerning Thomas Stukeley, who married Ann, 
granddaughter and heiress of Sir Thomas 
Curteis, Lord Mayor of London, 1557. 


W. HayTHORNE. 
83, Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8. 


CHRISTOPHER SAXTON, Elizabethan map- 
maker.—Can anyone tell me where he is 
buried ? He was educated at Cambridge, 
and died c. 1596. Prescott Row. 

The Old House, Waddon, Surrey. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who [is the {author of a 
small poem, ‘Give us men! such {men,’ 
or beginning (or ending) with these words :— 
**Give us men! such men.” 


may have been written some time between 


BUCKLEY. 
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very different solution. The King’s exemp- 
| tion ‘“ was probably in respect of Holecome, 
|an estate in the hands of Baldwin the 
| Sheriff.” Now Holecome was assessed at 
| nine hides, four of which were in demesne. It 
| isnot easy to find here an agreement with the 
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Replies. 
DOMESDAY AND THE GELD 
INQUESTS. 


(12 S. ix. 65, 152.) 


From Mr. ReEIcHet’s reply to my note, | 
I fear I did not express myself clearly. I) 
certainly did not expect my theory to. 
* account for the variations in the totals” | 
of Hundreds. On the contrary, if accepted, | 
the theory would deprive us of one solu-| 
tion of the problem, viz., that which | 
supposes certain manors to have been) 
outside the scope of the Geld Rolls. | 
Nor did I think that nobody could ever 
be in arrear with his taxes in those happy 
days. I only suggested that some of the 
entries which for want of a better term I 
styled ‘“‘defaults’’ represented disputed | 
claims. Those entries comprised other | 
cases than insolvency, e.g., payments made | 
in another Hundred (Dorset). 
When I spoke of the villeins ‘‘ universally | 
withholding payment,’ I confined my} 
“universe”? to the known field. So far as 
I am aware we have no means of ascertain- 
ing how matters stood in the greater part 
of England. But in the five western shires 
for which the Geld Rolls have been pre- 
served we find a uniformity of non-payment 
which can hardly be treated as accidental. 
To suppose that all the villeins on comital 
manors were simultaneously unable to pay 
their tax would be extravagant. There 
must have been some common ground. for 
non-payment other than poverty or dis- 
honesty. As I understand the earliest 
Pipe Roll to belong to the end of Henry I.’s 
reign, no light can be obtained here on the 
conditions of the Conqueror’s time. 
The theory that certain royal manors, 
were ignored in the Geld Rolls has on the 
surface a very convenient plausibility. | 
But it leads to results more “ surprising ”’ | 
than my suggestion. Take the single case 
of the Hundred of Bampton in Devon. 
In the Geld Roll the King’s exemption | 
among demesne lands is three hides. In 
the Hundred the King has the manor of 
Morebatha, which had belonged to Harold. 
In Domesday it was assessed at three hides, of 
which was one in demesne. On my theory. 
this accounts for the exemption as repre- 
— (1) the King’s demesne; (2) villein 
and. 
But in the Transactions of the Devon 
Association (xxx. 448), Mr. Retcuet has a 


King’s exemption of three hides. Nor is it 
evident why this, of all Baldwin’s manors, 
should be supposed to be only his in trust 
for the King, or to have been granted since 
1084. In King Edward’s time it was not 
royal property, but belonged to Seward. 

d, lastly, it was subinfeuded to Rogo, 
which would account for no exemption 
being claimed on Baldwin’s behalf. 

Other instances might be cited but 
would encroach on your space. 

I do not profess to reconcile the total 
hidage of the Geld Rolls with the aggregate 
of Domesday figures. I doubt the possibility 
of doing so, and at most could only suggest 
some reasons for the discrepancy. At 
present I merely protest against one solution 
which seems to me inadequate. 

J. A. RUTTER. 


HERALDIC (A CauTiIon) (12 S. ix. 104). 
—All lovers of heraldry must feel pleased, 
though perhaps a little shy, when a new 
“‘ dictionary * of such a very old and exact 
science as heraldry is foreshadowed. 

I note that your correspondent, Mrs. 
CoprE, contemplates one, and makes general 
application to your correspondents for the 
contribution of new material consisting of 
coats of arms not recorded in the ordinary 
books of reference which she mentions. I 
presume that Mrs. Core does not intend, by 
her having only mentioned a few recognized 
authorities, to exclude those coats of arms 
recorded in such works as, for instance, 
Glover's Ordinary,’ contained in Edmond- 
son’s ‘Complete Body of Heraldry ’ (1780), 
a much older authority, of course, than 
those she mentions. 

I hope that I may be excused, as one of 


the oldest correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ upon 


heraldic subjects, for expressing a wish that 
no armorial bearings will be accepted with- 
out some satisfactory authority for their use, 
or a reference to their source.. Otherwise 


her- work can have no real value for any 
student of heraldry. 

I think it may fairly be said that there is 
much to be desired on this point even in 
some of the works already existing, and that 
at the present time an enormous amount of 
coat-armour is borne by persons who have no 
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legal right to it. The comparatively recent ‘to come may consult its pages as an 
Act imposing licences to use armorial bear- | authority ? 
ings silently recognizes this, and rather de-| That Mrs. Copr’s “ dictionary ’’ may not 
gradingly, I think, allows no distinction be- become so I most sincerely desire ; and I feel 
tween genuine and spurious armigeri to be sure that she will pardon me for having, in 
made in this matter. | the interests of heraldry and of her own con- 
Such a dictionary as Mrs. Cope proposes, templated work, ventured, with all respect, 
if properly carried out, is by no means an to give these few notes of warning. 
easy matter. No student or lover of heraldry I do not quite gather from Mrs. Copn’s 
—still less the author herself—would wish! note whether her work is to consist entirely 
it to be a mere compendium of coats of arms. of arms not recorded in the works she men- 
The time has scarcely yet come, I think, for tions (and other similar ones), but I presume 
an armorial ‘‘ Who’s Who,” compiled from so; for the work, if it does include those, 
information furnished mainly by the parties , would be so very voluminous, and would ren- 
themselves or taken from other easily dermy caution so much the more necessary. 
accessible references. | If I may be allowed to speak now of heral- 
A splendid harvest has undoubtedly been dic matters discussed generally in ‘N. & Q... 
reaped in days gone by—and it may be still I will go so far as to say—and I have ad- 
—by those vendors of coat-armour, or “‘arms- vocated this before—that before the editor 
finders,’ who offered by advertisement to allows any ascription of coat-armour or any 
provide arms for practically all persons for a description of arms to any particular name 
few shillings on the mere receipt of “‘name or family to be inserted in its columns, the 
and county.” Only very recently has a correspondent should give the authority for 
large heraldic library been disposed of by | such attribution. It is only by such means 
public auction, belonging to one of the oldest that the accuracy of his statement can be 
members of this class. A certain amount of | properly tested. The mere ipse dixit of a 
heraldic knowledge and assiduity in research correspondent of even such an_ heraldic 
can do a great deal in this respect, but it ean- | authority as ‘ N. & Q.’ undoubtedly is, should 
not give the cachet traceable to an original | not be allowed to have the same value as one 
grant or exemplification of arms which of these old authorities, whose accuracy can 
alone is so valuable to the heraldic or genea- | often be made the subject of investigation. 
logical student. We come across many | J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
* disclaimers ” in the old Heralds’ ‘ Visita- 
tions,’ but have any such been recorded; ArMS oF THE SEE OF BRECHIN (12 8. 
against any modern applicants to these viii. 430).—Mr. Lovisonp asks what is the 
pseudo-heraldic authorities ? I doubt it. correct field for these arms, the tincture of 
So long, rather, as these applicants bear the the original coat (three piles in point) being 
name of any armigerous family, especially or, whilst later authorities give it as argent, 
in that of their own county, so long are arms | and suggests the possibility of this change 
likely to be found for them, differenced, it indicating bastardy. 
may be, to avoid certain or easy detection. | In Woodward's * Ecclesiastical Heraldry ’ 
Social position was once a recognized fac- (1894)—a work rather later than Wood- 
tor in the applications for old grants of arms ward and Burnett’s treatise referred to by 
to the proper authorities. It is scarcely to your correspondent—the author shows how 
be supposed that much inquiry can be de- the tincture of the field came to be changed 
voted to this point when the cost and the to argent, which made the coat identical 
profits were but a few shillings in each case. | with that borne by the family of Wishart ; 
It seems to me that the author or editor and explains (p. 223) how it was that the 
of any compendium of armorial bearings not | Lords of Brechin were said to be the Wish- 


recorded by our principal or recognized 
heraldic authorities must run a considerable 
risk of including those of many who are 
anxious to be brought under the egis of some 
authority—however modern—which will take 
their arms under their protection. This 
may be good from a publisher's point of 
view, but can it be equally satisfactory for 
lovers of heraldry, or for those who in years 


arts: ‘‘ whereas none of that name ever 
were concerned with the Lordship of 
Brechin or ever used that title.” 

Dr. Woodward further states that the 
late Bishop Forbes had informed him how 
he had himself been misled into this error, 
but that he had for a long time used argent 
on his episcopal seal and had caused it to 
be frequently blazoned on stained glass, 
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&e., that ‘‘he was unwilling himself to 
revert to the correct blazon, but expressed 
his hope and belief that his successors 
would do so.”’ 

And again, in his later work, ‘ Heraldry : | 
British and Foreign ’ (1896), at p. 157 of. 
vol. i., Dr. Woodward states :— 

Or, three piles in point gules, are the arms of | 
the Lordship of Brechin. ... This coat has) 
often been erroneously tinctured, argent being | 
substituted for the field or. The arms,have th 


us | 
been made identical with those of the family of 
Wishart. The right tincture is the ancient one | 
of or, whether it appears in the quarterings of | 
the Maules, Lords Panmure, and Earls of Dal-| 
housie ; or in the arms of the City ; or in those. 
borne by custom for the See of Brechin. In all} 
these cases the arms of the territorial Lords of | 
Brechin are intended, and not those of the com- 
paratively insignificant family of Wishart. 

The suggestion of Mr. Lovisonp that the | 
changed tincture in this case may possibly | 
denote bastardy may, therefore, I think, 
fall to the ground. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. | 


Eprirapus Destirep (12 S. viii. 211, 260, | 
335).—William Billinge. At the last. 
reference E. R. Suffling’s ‘ Epitaphia’ is 
quoted. In the few words given the com- | 
piler has three errors. The name is Billinge, 
not Billings ; he was born at Fawfield head, | 
not at Fairfield ; his age was 112, according | 
to his epitaph, not 102. I have submitted 
a copy of the epitaph, taken from ‘ Curious. 
Epitaphs’ collected by William Andrews, 
1899, p. 49, to the vicar of Longnor, who has | 
corrected it. Andrews’s version is not quite 
without faults, e.g., he has ‘‘ at Ramillies ” 
instead of ‘‘ at the ever Memorable Battle of 
Ramillies”’; in the verses at the end he 
gives “ Billeted”’ instead of ‘“ Billited ” ; 
he makes the second verse begin with ‘‘ And 
when,”’ instead of simply ‘‘ When.’ There 
are a good many other trivial errors. The 
version given at 11 S. xi. 490, mentioned | 
by Mr. Warnewricut at the second refer- | 
ence, is almost perfect. The little errors are 
scarcely worth noticing—Cornfield for Corn 
Field ; Fawfieldhead for Fawfield head ; 
quartered for quarter’d, &c. 

The earliest book in which I have found 
Billings for Billinge is ‘A Collection of 
Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions,’ 
1806. The anonymous compiler says that 
“* Billings *’ was born in 1694 at Fairfield 
near Longnor, and died Jan. 28, 1791, aged 
102. He should have checked his figures. 
He does not give the epitaph, but supplies 
six fictitious verses containing a few words 
taken from the true version. Most of our 
modern epitaph kooks bristle with errors. 


Let one editor give a false reading, others}will 
reproduce it. There is a short biography 
of William Billinge (spelt Billings) in !The 
Penny Magazine, vol. iv. (1835), p. 114. 
The two verses are given with “ Billeted ” 
for ‘ Billited’”’ as well as the invented 
** And.” Also Faixfield Head appears. 
Billinge ‘‘ was literally born under a 
hedge in 1679,” became a farmer’s servant ; 
enlisted at Derby, 1702, in a regiment 
stationed there ; served with the regiment 
under Sir George Rooke in the siege of 
Gibraltar. Later he went with his regi- 
ment to Flanders, serving in the army of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. 
At the battle of Ramillies, in 1706, the Duke 


| was thrown from his horse in leaping a ditch, 


and was nearly surrounded by a detached 
party of Marshal Villeroi’s army. — Billinge 
immediately brought to his ralief a few of 
his comrades, who succeeded in bringing 
the Duke off in safety. Billinge in the 
skirmish received a musket-ball ‘‘in the 
thick part of the thigh, which the surgeons 
were unable to extract.” Some thirty 
years afterwards it ‘‘ came out underneath 
his ham.” This bullet, which he called this 
** French cherry,” he kept for the rest of his 
life. He was at the siege of Ostend in 1706. 
He returned to England in 1712. In 1715 
he served against the rebels, and in 1745 he 
was at Preston Pans and Culloden. He 
spent about 75 years in the army, but got 
no promotion or pension. He was in his 
old age kept from destitution by his neigh- 
ours. ‘‘ From his birth to bis death, he 
never experienced a day’s illness ; and his 
final passage from life was perfectly tran- 
quil.” This biography gives his age as 
114 years. I offer this account for what 
it is worth—perhaps very little. 
RoBert PreRPOINT. 


In vol. i. Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. 
p- 193, there is given the following :— 

Berkeley (Church). 

Here rcsteth the body of Thomas Pearce who was 
five times Maior of this Towne, who deceased the 
25th of February, 1665, ewtatis 77. 


Here lyeth Thomas Pierce whom no man taught 
Yet he in Iron, Brasse and Silver wrought ;: 

He, jacks and clocks and watches (with art) made, 
And mended too when others’ work did fade. . . 
Of Berkeley five times Maior this artist was ++ 
And yet this Maior, this Artist was but grasse 
When his own watch was Down, on the last Day 
He that made Watches, had not made a Key 

To Winde it Vp but Vselesse it must lie 

Vntill he Rise A Gaine no more to die. 


T. C. Toms. 
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RUNNYMEDE (12 S. ix. 150, 177).—There 
were 25 executors of the Great Charter. Of 
the north-country lords were Eustace de 
Vesci, William de Mowbray, Robert de 
Ros, John de Lacy, Richard de Percy. All 
these are well-known names in the north ; 
many of them appear in Domesday ; but, 
with the exception of Mowbray and Lacy, 
not among the greater tenants in chief at 
the time of the survey. Eustace de Vesci 
was closely connected by marriage with 
the King of Scots, and is said to have had 
—like Robert FitzWalter and William of 
Salisbury, the King’s natural brother—cruel 


wrongs to avenge upon the King. 

Of the Stamford confederates were the 
Earls of Hertford, Gloucester, Winchesster, | 
Hereford, Norfolk, and Oxford; Robert | 
FitzWalter, William Marshall the younger, 


list of 38 barons who swore to obey the 
orders of the 25: this list includes the Earls 
Marshal, Arundel, and Warenne, Hubert 
de Burgh, Warin FitzGerold, Philip of 
Albini and William Percy. 

The list of those counsellors by whose 
advice John declares that he issues the 
Great Charter is composed of the bishops— 
with Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Pandulf, the Papal envoy, 
at their head—and those earls and barons 
who only left the King after the adhesion 
of the Londoners: it contains none of the 
northern barons, none of the second list of 
confederates ; and the selection was per- 
haps made in the hope of binding the 
persons whom it includes to the continued 
support of the hard-won liberties. See 
Bishop William Stubbs’s ‘The Constitu- 


Gilbert de Clare, Hugh Bigod, William tional History of England’ (1883), i., 
Mallet, John FitzRobert, Roger de Mum- pp. 580ff., and his ‘ Select Charters ’ (1884), 
bezon, Richard de Muntfitchet, William de pp. 296-306. 

Lanvalei, and William de Huntingfield.| The statement that “ not a single descen- 
This second division. embraced the more dant of the executors of Magna Charta now 
part of the remnant of the Conquest exists” is far too wide. The male heirs 
baronage, and the representatives of the of their names and titles may not be found 
families which had earned lands and dig- in the House of Lords; but there must be 
nities under Henry I. and Henry II. Among many descendants of them extant in the 
these the most prominent is Robert Fitz- | female line. A. R. Bay3ey. 
Walter, a grandson of Richard de Lucy, 

and a descendant in the male line’ The 25 executors of Magna Charta 
from the Norman house of Brionne. With | were, in company with Stephen Langton 
him are Saer de Quenci, Earl of Winchester, and the Papal legate Pandulph, Eustace 
possessor of half the inheritance of the de Vesci, William de Mowbray, Robert 
great house of Leicester; Henry Bohun, ide Ros, John de Lacy, Richard de 
Earl of Hereford, and Roger Bigod, Earl Perci, the Earls of Hertford, Gloucester, 


of Norfolk, who appear side by side as their 
descendants did when they defied Edward | 
I., John’s grandson; Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Hertford, the brother-in-law of the | 
King’s divorced wife; William Marshall. 
the younger, the son of the great earl whose 
adhesion was the main support of John; 
William de Lanvalei, whose name recalls a. 
justice of Henry II.’s curia; Robert de) 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, William Mallet, | 
&e. 

Of the third class, which clung to John | 
as long as he seemed to have any hope in | 
resistance, William de Forz, titular Count | 
of Aumale and Lord of Holderness, a feudal | 
adventurer of the worst stamp, and William | 
of Albini represent a body less hostile to 
John. Geoffrey de Say, who is found 
shortly after in arms against the King, 
and.the Mayor of London complete the_ 
number. 

Matthew Paris (ii. 605) gives a further | 


Winchester, Hereford, Norfolk and Oxford, 
Robert FitzWalter, William Marshall the 


|younger, Gilbert de Clare, Hugh Bigod, 


William Mallet, John FitzRobert, Roger 
de Mumbezon, Richard de Muntfitchet, 


William de Huntingfield, William d’Aimale, 


William d’Albini and Geoffrey de Say. 

J have personal friends living now who 
are descendants of Geoffrey de Say, and in 
whose possession is a copy of the Charter, 
bearing his signature, and in John Burke’s 
‘History of the Commoners,’ 1836, appears 
the following :— 

Beckford of Fonthill Abbey, Co. Wilts.— 
Mr. Beckford is, paternally or maternally, 
descended from all the Barons of Magna Charta, 


‘or the twenty-five conservators of the public 
liberties, elected under the provisions of the 
| great Charter, from whom there is any issue 
| surviving. 

_ This gentleman was, of course, the 
‘famous author of ‘ Vathek.’ 

J. C. Russett Parsons. 
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THE “ CHALK FARM PISTOLEER ” (128. ix. 
149).—‘** Chalk Farm,” a corruption of Chalcot 
Farm, Primrose Hill, was for many years a 
favourite spot for duels. One of the earliest 
which took place there was in 1790, and the 
last in 1818. The one arranged to take 
place between Tommy Moore, the poet, and 
Francis Jeffrey, the reviewer, came to an 
abrupt termination by the arrival of the 
police at the scene of action. A long account 
of this is given by Moore, and Byron also 
alluded to it. It was stated at the time 
that the pistols were only loaded with blank 
cartridges! This was in 1806. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Freeling’s ‘ Railway Companion’ (1838) | 
does not mention any particularly notorious | 
episode there, but the account may be inter- | 
esting. | 

On the left, or westward, still looking forward, | 
Primrose Hill cannot fail to be observed ; persons | 
not familiar with the neighbourhood may as well | 
be informed that the field at the base, a little more | 
to the westward, is a sort of Champ de Mars, in| 
which our honorable gentlemen let off their crackers 
(in general very harmlessly, though accidents will | 
occasionally happen) ; this is called duelling. We | 
merely mention the fact, being willing to afford our | 
traveliing Hotspurs every facility for this diver-. 
tissement which the railroad presents. We dare | 
almost affirm, that its projectors did not take 
into their calculation the traffic which this) 
announcement may occasion. | 

| 


| 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Arundel. | 

Emerson's ‘ Traits’ (12 S. v. | 
234 ; vi. 9).—No. 7, at the first reference :— | 
Sir John Herschel said, ‘ London was the | 
centre of the terrene globe.’*’ Herschel 
made the following statement in his ‘ Out- 
lines of Astronomy,’ p. 172, section 284, in 
the fourth edition, 1851 :— 

It is a fact, not a little interesting to English- 
men, and, combined with our insular station in 
that great highway of nations, the Atlantic, not 
a little explanatory of our commercial excellence, 
that London occupies nearly the centre of the 
terrestrial hemisphere. 

To the above Herschel has a footnote :— 

More exactly, Falmouth. The central point of 
the hemisphere which contains the maximum of 
land falls very nearly upon this port. 

No. 15, at the second reference :—‘‘ Even 
Lord Chesterfield ... when he came to 
define a gentleman, declared that truth 
made his distinction.” 

On more than, one occasion in his Letters 
to his son Chesterfield inculeates the duty of 


truthfulness. For example, on Sept. 21 
(O.8.), 1747 :— 

I really know nothing more criminal, more 
mean, and more ridiculous, than lying. It is the 
production either of malice, cowardice, or vanity ; 
and generally misses of its aim in every one of these 
views ; for lies are always detected, sooner or 
later. . . . Equivocating, evading, shuffling, in 
order to remove a present danger or inconveniency, 
is something so mean, and betrays so much fear, 
that whoever practises them, always deserves to 
be, and often will be, kicked. . . . Remember then, 
as long as you live, that nothing but strict truth 
can carry you through the world, with either your 
conscience or your honour unwounded. 

Again, on Jan. 8 (0.8.), 1750, he writes :— 

There is one of the vices above-mentioned, into 
which people of good education, and, in the main, 
of good principles, sometimes fall, from mistaken 
notions of skill, dexterity, and self-defence; I 
mean Lying: though it is inseparably attended 
with more infamy and loss than any other... . 
It is most certain, that the reputation of chastity 
is not so necessary for a woman, as that of veracity 
is fora man. . . . For God’s sake, be scrupulously 
jealous of the purity of your moral character. 

No. 16, at the same reference :—*‘ Madame 
de Staél says, that the English irritated 
Napoleon, mainly, because they have found 
out how to unite success with honesty.” 
See ‘Ten Years Exile, or Memoirs of that 
interesting period of the Life of the Baroness 
de Staél-Holstein, written by herself... 
translated from the French,’ London, 1821, 
chap. ili., p. 17 :— 

The English particularly irritate him, as they 
have found the means of being honest, as well as 
successful, a thing which Bonaparte would have 
us regard as impossible. This shining point of 
the world has dazzled his eyes from the very 
first days of his reign. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


James I. anp A Wipow BooKSELLER OF 
Bristou (12 8. ix. 130).—With respect to 
the language of this extraordinary docu- 
ment it is worthy of note that it contains the 
words proposal’ and “enslaved.” The 
earliest example of “enslave” in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is from the year 1643, while of 
the word which Mrs. Gamp_ pronounced 
** propojal ”’ the earliest record is in 1653. 
Nor are these the only peculiarities. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHEESE-LOVING WELSH- 
MAN (1258. ix. 110).—In reply to the question, 
‘What grounds were there for Welshmen 
and cheese to be coupled together ? ’’ Robert 
Burton may be quoted, who writes in 1, 2, 2, 
3, of ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy ’ :— 

In Wales, lacticiniis vescuntur, as Humfrey 
Llyud confesseth, a Cambro-Brittain himself, in 
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his elegant Epistle to Abraham Ortelius, they live 


most on white meats. 

Fuller, ‘ Worthies,’ vol. ii. (1811), p. 554, 
in enumerating the manufactures of Wales, 
says of cheeses :— 

Such as are made in this Country are very 
tender and palatable; and once one merrily 
(without offence, I hope) thus derived the pedigree 
thereof :— 

“ Adams nawn Cusson was her by her birth ; 

Ap Curds, ap Milk, ap Cow, ap Grasse, ap Earth.” 
Foxes are said to be the best Tasters of the fine- 
ness of Flesh, Flies of the sweetest Grapes, and | 
Mice of the tenderest Cheese ; and the last (when 
they could compass Choise in that kind) have 
given their Verdict for the goodness of the Welch. 
What should be the reason that so many people 
should have such an Antipathie against Cheese 
(more then any one manner of meat) I leave to 
the skilfull in the Mysteries of Nature to decide. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


DREAMTHORP ” (12 S. ix. 150).—See J. 
Hogben’s Introduction to Melrose’s edition . 
of ‘Dreamthorp’ (1906) :—‘‘ Dreamthorp, 
with its old castle and its lake, is, of course, 
Linlithgow.” All the same I cannot find 
that Alexander Smith ever resided there, 
though he must often have seen it. 

H. M. CHartTerRS MACPHERSON. 


When I was a boy of thirteen, I used to sit | 
in the same church in Glasgow as the author 
of ‘Dreamthorp.’ It was the opinion of, 
those who knew him then, that Linlithgow, | 
with its palace and lake, was the prototype of | 
Dreamthorp. Henry Favutps. 

Editor of Dactylography. 


ENGLISH RAILINGS IN AMERICA (12 S. ix. 
50, 130).—I examined these railings care- | 
fully in 1901, having been told in New York | 
that originally the top end of each was in| 
the form of a crown, but that during the. 
War of Independence these crowns had been | 
knocked off. There must be some hundreds | 
of “ rails,’ and the work of removing 
crowns was thorough, for not one was left, | 
but the process would not be arduous as the. 
fractures clearly show the material of the. 
railings is cast iron. Thus a blow or two of | 
a hammer or a large stone probably sufficed. | 

ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN. | 

Dance oF Satome (12 S. ix. 150).— 
According to Jusserand’s ‘ English Way- 
faring Life, pp. 214-215 (where also are two. 
illustrations), at Clermont-Ferrand in stained | 
glass in the cathedral (thirteenth century) | 


| of Rouen Cathedral. 


downwards. At Verona she is represented 
/on the most ancient of the bronze gates of 
St. Zeno (ninth century) bending backwards 
and touching her feet with her hands. She 
_may be seen in the same posture in several 
MSS. in the British Museum (e.g., MS. Addit. 
29704, fol. 11 (fourteenth century), and 
MS. 10 Ed. IV., where are minstrels playing 
on instruments and a professional dancing 
girl who performs head downwards balancing 
on the points of two swords). Salome is 
also shown dancing upside down before 
Herod in glass in the Chapter House at York, 
at St. Denys, and in the St. John Baptist 
window at Bourges. Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Our Lord,’ i. 299, states that the 
same subject is carved over one of the doors 


Joun A. KNOWLES. 


I ought not, perhaps, to occupy the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ with ancient memories ; but I 
well remember making a careful examination, 
in 1872, of the thirteenth-century glass in 
the windows of the south transept of Lin- 
coln Cathedral. In one light was a group 


of two figures, described by the verger as 


Salome dancing before Herod. The lady 
was depicted as turning head-over-heels, 
but whether backward or forward I cannot 
remember. It may be said that the inter- 
pretation of such groups depends upon the 
taste and fancy of the verger, for in the same 
window is a group of three upright figures. 
Asked for an explanation of this group the 
verger candidly admitted that he could not 
give one, but added :—‘‘ To visitors we 
describe it as Moses and Aaron before 
Pharaoh.” K. S 


Petry FRANCE (12 S. viii. 407, 452, 477; 
12 S. ix. 95).—Mr. W. R. Davies asks, 
** What are the facts?” re the translation 
of ‘‘ Petty France’ to “ York Street.” In 
stating it was so called after Frederick, 
Duke of York, son of George the Second, I 
was quoting Besant’s smaller ‘ Westminster,’ 
in the “ Fascination of London”’ series. 
Besant, in his turn, quoted, I believe. 
Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘Memorials of West- 
minster,’ but at the moment I am unable 
to see this book. 

Wheatley and Cunningham ascribe the 
name to the fact that John Sharp, Arch- 
bishop of York, lived there in 1708. 

It seems to me quite possible that all 


Salome dances on knives which she holds, these authorities are wrong. John Rocque’s 
with each hand, she also having her head; map, ‘London in 1741-5,’ gives the street 
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as Petty France. The rate-books of West- 
minster continue to call it by its original 
name until 1844. Both in that year, and 
in 1845, it is entered as ‘“‘ Petty France or 
York Street”’; in 1846 as ‘‘ York Street.” 
Cruchley’s ‘New Plan of London improved 
to 1835’ enters itas York Street ; so it :aay 
be assumed that the change took place in 
the mid eighteen-thirties. At that date, is 
there not more likelihood that the ‘‘ York ” 
was due to the uncle of Queen Victoria ? 

When I suggested our thanks were due 
to the London County Council for the 
welcome restoration of the old title, Canon 
Westlake said they should rather be given 
to the Westminster City Council. West- 
minster’s helpful and courteous officials 
inform me that although they can offer 
suggestions as to the re-naming of streets, 
the sole power and authority to do so is 
vested in the London County Council. 

M. E. W. 
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to the elaboration of an extraordinary number 


of his pseudo-antique poems. . . . The attorney 


burnt any manuscri not o i i 
pts not on business, calling 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ also gives the not inconsider- 
able total of Chatterton’s copying of pre- 
cedents and his prompt dismissal in April, 
1770, when his master found the ‘‘ Last Will 
and Testament” conspicuously displayed 
on the apprentice’s desk. 

Mr. WricHT’s misapprehension—for which 
he calls myself to account—arises from his 
separating a few words from their context 
and ignoring the latter. It must be suffi- 
ciently clear that Chatterton was made to 
slave and suffer in general conditions, even 
though the actual occupation of his hands 
in his master’s service left him time for 
other employment of his own, more or less 
surreptitious as concerned Lambert. 

W. B. H. 


‘*Torr’’ (12 S. ix. 151).—Barriére and 


WetsH Rassir (12 8. ix. 110, 148).—_ 
Is it worth while adding more fancy names’ 
for food to Mr. RoBert Prerpornt’s inter- 
esting list ? 

If so, here are a couple culled from abroad. 
In the Netherlands two fried eggs on toast 
since times immemorial have been dubbed 
Ein Schotsche rib—a Scottish rib of beef. 
A sandwich consisting of a thin slice of cheese 
between equally thin slices of buttered 
white and black rye-bread is called a 
houtsnip—a holtsnipe, woodcock. 

Do these Ersatz Scottish ribs and. 
Welsh rabbits point to a scarcity of beef in| 
Scotland and rabbits in Wales in days) 
gone by? I seem to hear “ Billingsgate 
pheasant shriek : yea”! 

W. DEL Court. 

47 Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


TuHoMAS CHATTERTON (12 S. viii. 114; 
ix. 148).—I ask to be permitted to quote 
from the late Mr. Charles Kent’s article in 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. x., p. 146 et seg (1887) :— 
After stating Chatterton’s apprenticeship to John | 
Lambert, an attorney of Bristol, in 1767] Chatter- | 
ton’s office hours were worse even than his school | 
hours, being from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. all the year | 
round. He was treated persistently as a mere) 
office drudge, required to sleep with the office | 
boy, and to take his meals in the kitchen. He, 
was only once—upon a Christmas Eve—known | 
to have exceeded the prescribed limit, till 10 p.m. | 
. . » His duties, which were chiefly the copying | 
of precedents, engaged him upon an average no 
more than two hours every day. ... The rest 
of his time was given up to seif-education and 


Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant’ says :— 

Toff, meaning a dandy, a swell, is derived from 
the Yiddish or Hebrew tof, tov, or tuw, literally 
good, and used in an extended sense which 


perfectly warrants its application to good or fine 


appearance. T'off, good; toffer, better; toffest, 
best. A probable derivation is from to tiff, to 
deck oneself out, or toft, a dressy individual. ‘off, 
often applied to an over-dressed clerk or draper’s 
— who apes the swell. An old toff, an old 
eau. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


It is fancied that this slang term came 


from the tuft or tassel of gold which marked 


the mortar-boards of undergraduates who 
had the privilege of being Fellow-Com- 
moners. Those who ran after them were 
dubbed ‘‘ tuft-hunters,’” and tuft became 
toff when it was adopted as a by-name for 
the “‘ golden lads,” mostly titled, who were 
not subject to the same conditions as other 
men. St. SwirHin. 


Hockey oF HAMPSHIRE (12 S. ix. 30, 
152).—The Hockleys are mentioned in the 
‘Victoria History of Hampshire,’ to which 
work there is a fullindex. Like most names 
the spelling varied considerably—Hockley, 
Oakley, Ockley. Ocle being the examples 
named in the above-mentioned work. 

FREDERIC CROOKS. 


ORMISTON OF ORMISTON, HADDINGTON- 
SHIRE (12 S. ix. 50, 135).—Nisbet gives 
Ormiston :—Argent, three pelicans feeding 
their young ones, gules—adding ‘‘ Work- 
man’s MS.” 
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ELizABETH Fry (128. ix. 150).—In writing | 


about her visit to Worcester, Mrs. Fry does 
not allude to the case quoted. In her 
Diary of “Third month 11th,” she men- 
tions “the prospect of paying a religious 
visit to Friends of Worcester and Birming- 
ham with her sister Elizabeth,” and adds 
that she “had obtained a certificate from 
our Monthly Meeting for that purpose.” 
And in a letter to one of her daughters, dated 
“Third month 19th 1824,’ says :—‘* When 
we arrived at Worcester I was faint but 
still went to the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders.” Two days later she ‘“ proceeded 
to the prison, and after going over it had all 
the prisoners collected in the chapel. Samuel 
[Mr. Gurney, her brother] read the 15th 
of Luke and then I spoke to them. 
It finished in Prayer and was a solemn 
time. Much satisfaction was expressed.” 
Constance RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Sussex Surrey Diatect Worps 
(12 S. viii. 481; ix. 69, 154).—The entry in 
the ‘ O.E.D.’ under ‘ Lady-smock ’ is :— 

Also lady’s, ladies’ smock. A common name 
for Cardamine pratensis. (Applied locally aiso to 
Convolvulus sepium.) 

Under ‘ Milkmaid ’ :— 

2. Local or book-name of several plants (see 
quots.). [Among the quotations is] ‘ 1886. 
BRITTEN AND HOLLAND, Plant-n. 335 Milk Maid 
or Milk Maids (1) Cardamine pratensis.” 


Gerard’s account of the flower’s names | 
should interest Mr. RowLanpD. He says :— 


They are commonly called in Latine Flos 
cuculi . . . and also some call them Nasturtium 
aquaticum minus, or lesser water-Cresse: of 
some Cardamine: . . . in English Cuckow-flours : 
in Norfolk, Canturbury bels: at the Namptwich 


in Cheshire my native country, Lady-smockes ; | 


which hath caused me to name it after their 
fashion. 

I have never heard this flower called 
“ water-cress,” with or without qualifica- 
tion, but “ meadow-cress ”’ is a not uncom- 
mon name for it. ‘‘ Canterbury bells” 
seems an absurdity here, and 1 suspect a 
blunder on Gerard’s part. The plant he 
figures is undoubtedly Cardamine pratensis, 
and has no resemblance to a bell. It is 
equally without doubt that this is Shake- 
speare’s flower— 

And lady-smocks all silver white 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 

Though not absolutely white it looks so 
from a distance, and blowing about in the 
grass it might by a nimble fancy be likened 
to linen laid down to bleach. C. C. B. 


Curist’s AND THE Navy (12 
ix. 87).—In connexion with the remarks 
concerning Christ’s Hospital boys and the 
Navy, it may be of interest to note that 
among the India Office Records there is a 
letter (dated Sept. 22, 1676) extant entitled 
‘** His Majesty’s letter touching the children 
of his Royal foundation ”’ (‘ Court Minutes,’ 
vol. 30, fol. 56). This relates to the boys 
who were specially educated for the service 
of the East India Company, to which they 
were apprenticed. Many interesting facts 
can be gleaned from the Records regarding 
the boys sent to India in the seventeenth 
century. Among them was John Nicks, 
who became secretary at Fort St. George 
and served the Company in many capacities. 
His wife, a “holy terror” as regards her 
tongue, has been immortalized by Mrs. 
Frank Penny in her novel, ‘ Diamonds.’ 
Other Christ’s Hospital boys who made 
names for themselves in the East were 
John Davis, John Thomas (an expert 
in Oriental tongues, but who became a 
lunatic and tried to murder his wife), and 
John Harvey, Governor of Karwar (Malabar 
Coast), who left a legacy to his old school. 
L. M. ANSTEY. 


RNotes on Books. 


Court Rolls of the Borough of Colchester. Vol. i. 
(1310-1352). Translated and epitomized by 
Isaac Herbert Jeayes, with Introduction, 
Corrigenda, &c., by W. Gurney Benham. 
(Published by the authority of the Town 
Council of the Borough of Colchester.) 


|WE congratulate the Colchester Town Council 


upon an enterprise as spirited as it is useful—on 
the transcription, that is, and the translation 
and publication, of the Court Rolls of the Borough 
of Colchester, of which the volume before us is 
a first instalment. Colchester possesses two 
other important series of Records, ‘The Red 
Paper Book’ and ‘ The Oath Book or Red Parch- 
ment Book,’ besides its Borough Charters. All 
these are already available to students—no 
mean glory to Colchester—and it is natural as 
well as laudable that the authorities should now 
push on to their Court Rolls. These make a con- 
siderably larger undertaking, for their line, 
though the gaps are many, reaches from 1310 
to 1741, and many of the Rolls are more volu- 
minous than those here presented. It is certainly 
a good plan—whether or no the later documents 
have to be curtailed or selected—to give these 
earliest extant Rolls in full. There are nine 
remaining for this period of 42 years, 33 being 
lost. Of the whole series 58 per cent. remain. 
Antiquaries and genealogists generally will 
find here many details—though chiefly of the 
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nature of minutiae—worth noting, and those 
who have a special interest in Essex will from 
these pages be able to add not a little to the pic- 
ture in their minds of Colchester in the fourteenth 
century. Clearly it held as quarrelsome a set of 
people as any town in the country, and was 
ag too, by men who had some sympathy 
or litigiousness, for cases are adjourned for 
inquiry which seem hardly in themselves to be 
worth the time of the Court. ‘ 

A very pleasant feature of this edition of the 
Court Rolls has been furnished by Mr. Gurney 
Benham in what he has entitled ‘ ‘‘ Who’s Who ” 
of the Principal Personages.’ He has extracted 
from the Rolls all the particulars relating to 
about a score of prominent persons, and set them 
out in short and lively biographies, which, though 
they necessarily consist for a great part of rather 
dry small matters, present character quite 
effectively. John Elianore, Member of Parlia- 
ment, many times Bailiff of Colchester, lawver 
(as his frequent activities in the Courts testify) 
and engaged—how precisely is not known—*“ in 
the service of the King,” appears as the most 
important of the Colchester townsmen; he 
founded the wealthiest of the town’s chantries, and 
liberally endowed the Grammar School, which 
still, we are told, despite diminutions, enjoys 
£400 a year from his estates. Benedict de 
Cokefeud is a name that turns up once or twice. 
Is this a descendant of Robert and Adam de 
Cokefeld whom we know in the pages of Joceline 
of Brakelond? The Abbot of St. Edmunds 
twice occurs in Benedict’s company as having, 
like him, failed to do suit at the Law Hundred. 

The Law Hundreds were held three times a 
year, and Mr. Benham is inclined to put the 
Hokeday session on the third rather than the 
second Monday after Easter. 

Benedict de Cokefeud cannot be followed up 
in these pages, but there is ample material for 
biographical notes of many personages beyond 
those Mr. Gurney Benham has dealt with, and we 
echo his hope that his example may incite others 
to trying their hands at disentangling the records 
in this way. No better plan could be found for 
winning a thorough familiarity with the Rolls, 
and an excellent index exists to lighten the work. 

The matters dealt with in the Courts are those 
which meet us in most similar records. Fore- 
stalling, the sale of bad fish and meat, assaults, 
thefts, disputes, vagrancy make up a great part 
of them. The objects by which defendants 
were distrained are now and again interesting ; 
and some of the offences diverting or unusual. 
The most extraordinary situation revealed is 
that where William de Hetha, chaplain, com- 
plains that Roger Cartar forcibly entered his 
house to look there for Peter de Aston’s wife— 
a proceeding which, it seems, was justified by 
William’s having agreed with Peter to support 
her at his table for a whole year for three marks. 
Peter de Aston, in the ‘“‘ Who’s Who ” biography, 
is treated on this matter somewhat jocosely, 
and the incident referred toas “a little scandal” 
—but William’s attitude seems rather that of a 
school from which a boarder is withdrawn with- 


The Rolls record a full assembly of the Burgesses 
of Colchester on May 14, 1311, to discuss the 
Town’s right to exact toll from the Bishop of 
London coming to the Borough or put distraint 
therefor upon him or his men and merchandise, 
a dispute in which the Burgesses did not succeed 
in maintaining their liberty. We learn that the 
place-names which occur in these Rolls are to be 
examined in a subsequent volume; the surnames 
have been dealt with in The Essex Review for 
April, 1921. 


A Little Ark containing Sundry Pieces of Seven- 
teenth-Century Verse. Collected and edited b 
G. Thorn-Drury. (P. J. and A. E. Dobell, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

To the student of seventeenth-century literature 
and biography, and to all lovers of the quaint 
and the rare this book will be a treasure. It 
consists of small pieces, between twenty and 
thirty in number, of which about one-third 
have never been printed before, and the re- 
mainder are practically unknown. Those first 
printed comprise a version of Ben Jonson’s 
Praeludium to his Epode in ‘ Love’s Martyr, 
which differs entirely from that printed, except 
in the last line and a half; some consolatory 
verses addressed to Massinger by Henerie Parker 
on the failure of two plays; the prologue and 
so-called songs out of Walter Montague’s strange 
pastoral, ‘The Shepheard’s Paradise’; some 
‘characters’? and other conceits by Robert 
Davenport the dramatist, to which an interesting 
little piece of bibliographical history attaches ; 
some verses addressed to John Cleveland by 
Mildmay, Earl of Westmorland, which fill a tiny 
gap in literary biography; and, last, a scurrilous 
poem by Edmund Waller on the marriage of 
old Sir John Denham the poet to young and 
too sprightly Miss Margaret Brooke. Among 
the pieces previously printed but so rare that 
perhaps only Mr. Thorn-Drury knew of them 
areastriking elegy on Nell Gwynn, which confirms 
the date of her death as Nov. 14, 1687; an elegy 
on Mrs. Behn, by ‘A Young Lady of Quality,’ 
which is full of interest and—if we may say it— 
amusement; a prologue and epilogue by that 
lively lady herself, poems by Shirley, and elegies 
on the actors Clun, Angel and Charles Hart. Mr. 
Thorn-Drury does not pretend that his ‘* Ark” 
is full of good literature. Indeed, his very inform- 
ing and amusing notes show that no one could 
be more tickled than he at the quaintness of 
these rescued waifs. But the collection has its 
solid critical and scholarly value, besides being 
a rare morsel for curious palates. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Adver- 


out notice. Could Peter de Aston’s wife—who 


| tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 


seems to have been a troublesome woman—have | lishers’”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
been mad, or deemed to be bewitched, and London, E.G.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
therefore placed in William’s care ? 


N. &Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.O.4. 
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